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and Wales declined from approximately 8,244,000 acres in 1871
to approximately 5,823,000 acres in 1911. But this did not
mean an equivalent reduction in the agricultural output. There
was a compensatory movement in the expansion of the live-
stock industry, particularly of cattle, the numbers of which in
England and Wales rose from 4,268,000 in 1871 to 5,914,000
in 1911. Thus began the transition from arable to pasture
farming which became the most notable technical change in
English farming of the last sixty years. It was a movement
brought about by the pressure of economic conditions and
against the conservative instincts of most British farmers. It was
a movement which was looked upon at the time and long after,
by agricultural writers and others, with regret, and as an indica-
tion of the general decline of British farming. In reality, how-
ever, it was an adaptation to world conditions which resulted
in but little decline in the productivity of the land, and helped
to establish the industry on a much firmer economic foundation
when the general trend of prices once more resumed its upward
course.

AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION

No account, however brief, of the development of European
agriculture during the nineteenth century would be complete
without reference to the great movement which spread over
the whole of western and central Europe and introduced a type
of organization which ultimately became the chief means of
strengthening the farmer's position, both financially and from
the point of view of business efficiency. The literature of agri-
cultural co-operation is immense; it has occupied for years the
first place in the discussions relating to the economic organiza-
tion of agriculture throughout Europe.

Generally speaking, co-operation has developed along two
main lines: one aimed at the collective buying and selling of
farm requisites and farm products, and the other at the collec-
tive organization of agricultural credit. Leadership in the
former belonged to Denmark; in the latter to Germany. But
it also included co-operative producing societies such as bacon